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RUINS OF DUNGIVEN CASTLE, 



The ruins of this ancient building stand at the head of 
the town of Dungiven ; it is evidently a bawn built in the 
time of James I. The house, which is one hundred and 
fifty feet long and twenty feet wide, is seated on u gentle 
slope and fronting the south-west, and having a fosse and 
mounds for a defence in front, and at either end of the 
building- round towers projecting a little, and furnished 
with loop-holes for musquetry. On the north-east are 
two courts, each fifty yards in length and forty in breadth, 
through which is the principal entrance ; the outer court 
is surrounded by a low wall, having a reservoir of water 
within it; the inner court, which is rectangular, is de- 
fended by a wall twenty feet high, with embrasures, &c. 
and at each angle are square towers as flankers : ou the 
inside this wall is strengthened by an arched rampart, and 
runs round three sides of the rectangle. The situation is 
comnxanding, and the views around it are truly aduji- 
rable. 

Though the O'Cahans had a castle at Dungiven, yet 
the principal residence of the chief was at Liuiavady, 
(Lim an inadadh, the dog's leap,) a delightful spot on the 
banks of the Roe, about four miles below Dungiven, 
where the river has sought out a narrow way between 
iofty and approaching rocks ; the situation was happily 
chosen, and affords no ^nean proof of the taste of these 
tarly chieftains. Nature has there so assembled and dis- 
posed of her choicest features o£ wood, and rock, and 
\\'ater, that they could derive or acquire but little aid 
from art, to heighten the charms of the scene. The last 
considerable chief of the O'Cahans, being implicated in 
^reasonable practices wjtb Q'Kl^l md Q'Dom^h ^^^7 in 



the reign of James I. was seized, and his estates forfeited 
in the year 1607. There is a melancholy little anecdote 
respecting a member of this fallen family, which is weil 
known and attested here, and is given at length in the 
County Survey, In substance, it is this : — The Duchess 
of Buckingham on her way by Limavady, in the time of 
Charles I. was induced by curiosity to visit the wife of 
O'Cahan, whose castle was demolished, and himself ba- 
nished. The situation of this venerable matron was 
characteristic of her fortunes : she was discovered amid 
the 'ruins of her once splendid residence ; the broken 
casements stuffed with straw, and a nuserable fire of a 
faw branches before her. ' Thus lodged the aged wife of 
O Cahan. She was found by her noble visitant sitting on 
her bent hams in the smoke, and wrapt in a blanket,* 
Such are the only facts which could be collected con- 
cerning the former chiefs of this country. 

There is not, perhaps, in any part even of the South, 
a more truly primitive race than that which is to be found 
in the mountains of Dungiven, who, although surrounded 
on all sides by the Scotch and English settlers, still re- 
tain, in their manners and customs, the unvarying stamp 
of antiquity. This will be seen by the subjoined extract 
from the writer in the Survey to whom we have alluded. 

'* The inhabitants of the parish are divided into two 
races of men, as totally distinct as if they belorfged to 
different countries and regions, and may be distinguished 
by the usual names of Scotch lind Irish — the former in^ 
eluding the descendants of all the Scotch md EngUs^ 

cdpfij^ts, wJjQ km^ emigrated smce the Um^ uf Jmm h 
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fflid the latter comprehending the native and original 
isihsbitants of the country. The Scotch are remarkable 
for their comfortable houses and appearance, regular 
conduct, prudence and perseverance in business, and their 
being almost entirely manufacturers : the Irish, ^on the 
other hands ^^^ more negligent in their habitations, less 
^regular and guarded in their conduct, and have a total 
indisposition to manufacture : both are industrious, but 
the industry of the Scotch is steady, patient, and directed 
with great foresight J while that of the Irish is rash, ad- 
venturous, and variable : both are extremely frugal and 
simple in their ordinary food ; but the advantage arising 
from this is often lost to the Irish, by their extravagance at 
fairs, wakes, and nierry-makings, an indiscretion of which 
the Scotch are seldom guilty. It is a matter of fact also, 
that the state or condition of the Scotch is gradually 
progressive, while that of the native Irish is in general 
stationary and unchanged. This inferiority of the native 
inhabitants is not to be ascribed either to their religion or 
to the effect of restraining Jaws ; but it may with more 
justice be attributed to the remains of barbarous tastes 
and habits derived from their ancestors, which all the 
arts of civilization have not been able entirely to remedy 
or overcome. The natural genius of the inhabitants of this 
part of the country may be divided by the same line as 
their occupations and languages; but as in the former 
case the superiority of the Scotch was manifest, go in 
this the advantages are altogether on the side of the 
native Irish* The inhabitants of the lowlands are in ge- 
neral an educated people— that is, tllsy can almost alt 
read and write, and understand a little of arithmetic; 
tut it is very rare to meet among them any. traces of re- 
markable talent, either for writing or conversation. 
Among these, prudence and good sense predominate, 
rather than literary taste Or lively fancy: but in the 
mountains, where education does not 60 generally pre- 
Tail, the few who receive any Mnd of instruction, sur- 
mount l>y ardent zeal and persevering talent every obsta- 
cle to knowledge, and often arrive at attainments in lite- 
ratnve, of which their wealthier and more favoured 
neighbours never dream. They have more peculiarly a 
taste for and facility in acquiring languages, which is very 
remarkable; every one who converses with a moun- 
taineer, acquainted with the English language, must be 
struck with the singular precision and eloquence of his 
expressions, which have rather the air of a written than 
of a colloquial style : there is, too, a natural politeness 
and urbanity in their manner of address, which forms an 
agreeable contrast to thorough and ungracious salutation 
but too common among the descendants of the Scotch, 
Even in the wildest districts, it is not unusual to meet 
with good classical scholars ; and there are several young 
mountaineers of the writer's acquaintance, whose know- 
ledge and taste in the Latin poets might put to the blush 
many who have all the advantages of established schools 
and regular instruction. Nothing is more surprising than 
the similarity of manners which exists among the native 
inhabitants in every part of Irel^» The same customs 
ivhich prevail in the most unmixed district of the South 
are also to be found in this remote part of the North. 
The poems attributed to Ossian, and other bardic re- 
mains, are still Treated here by the old Senachies (as 
they are called) with visible exultation. They have been 
handed down, from time immemorial, by tradition alone; 
nor is it apparent that they ever existed here in manu- 
script. The usual hospitality and ^attention to strangers 
ar§- observable among the Irish here— their attachment to 
their several families and clans, and their readiness to re* 
venge any insult oifered to their name or connections, 
^Iso prevail. The absurd custom of showing respect to 
the dead by mirth and merriment has not in the least 
subsided in the mountains. Whenever afperson of any 
respectability dies, two wake-houses are laid out, in one 
of which is placed the deceased, surrounded by aged 
persons and near relatives; in the other are assembled all 
the young people of the^ neighbourhood^ who entertain 
themselves with every species of frolic and amusement 
which their invention can devise. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to give a better representation of the value they 
place on this strange token of respect, than by the fol- 
lowing a 6tuarcontosatidn,c<mceruing a person not 



much esteemed in the country. It was repeated to me 
verbatim^ with true Irish vivacity, hj^ a mountaineer, from 
whom I was making some inquiries on the subject. 

* Barney, you won't go to Billy 's wake, sure V * Is 

it to Billy's \ Oh, set him up with mirth at his wake, 
indeed; let them make mii'th» at- it that think much of 
him. For my part, let him lie there™tbe less noise about 
him the better.' ' Ay, ay, neighbour, the less noise about 
some people the better ; Til warrant it will be but a poor 
gatherin'.' * Gatherin' I it will be no gatherin' at all. 0, 
the deil send jokes to such wakes for me ! If there be 
a bit of decency or fun about it worth stepping over the 
threshold for, my name's not Barney Kane.' It would 
be to no purpose to argue against a custom which thus 
gratifies at once the vanity of men and their love of 
pleasure. The Irish cry has not yet been banished from 
the funerals ; and however it may offend the judgment, 
or shock our present i refinement, its affecting cadences 
will still continue to find admirers, wherever what is 
truly sad and plaintive can be relished or understood." 

Mr. M'Skimmin, in his History of Carrickfergus, gives 
the following account of the superstitions of the people 
inhabiting the line of coast from that town in the direc- 
tion of the Causeway : 

** They are, generally speaking, very superstitious, be- 
lieving 'in the existence oi' brownies, fairies and 
^^itches, of "whose exploits they tell many extraordi- 
nary stories. The receiyed opinion of witches is, 
that they are old wrinkled hags, who sold them- 
selves -to the devil, ti> obtain a part of his occult 
art, such as ^e power of taking the milk or butter from 
their neighbour's cows, or riding through the air upon a 
broomstick l A belief yet prevails of the existence of fai- 
ries, and their non-appearance at present is alleged to arise 
from the general circulation of the Scriptures. ^ Fairies 
are described fi's little spirits who were always clad in green, 
and.who inhabited the green mounts, called /orj^/is. Nu- 
merous stories are told of their being seen at those places, 
' dancing on the circling wind,' to the music of the com- 
mon bag-pipe. The large hawthorns growing singly in 
fields are deemed sacred to fairies, and are hence called 
genth tJioms. Some iields east of '.this town were formerly 
called * the fairy fields.' -Brownies, now alleged to be ex- 
tinct, were another class of the same family. They are 
described as large, rough, hairy sprites, who lay abont the 
fires after? the people went to bed. A warning spirit, in 
the likeness of an old woman, called Ouna, or the Banshee^ 
h said to have been anciently heard wailing shortly before 
the death of any person belonging to certain families. At 
present this spirit is almost forgotten. Wraiths are still 
talked of as being seen. These are described as the sha- 
dowy likeness of a person, appearing a short time before 
the decease of the real person. Other warnings or ap- 
pearances are also believed to exist as death-warnings — 
such as strange noises, the shadowy likeness of a waving 
napkin, &c. It is believed that the Inch of a cow or any 
other animal may be taken away by a look or glance of 
the eye of certain people, some of whom are said to be 
unconscious of their eye having this effect. It is called * the 
blink ^of an evil eye/ and the charm is believed in some 
instances to extend to children. When this is alleged to 
occur, the persons are said to be ' overlooked or over- 
seen,' and it is supposed that the person will not recover, 
unless some charm is used to counteract its effects. There 
is an opinion that certain people #e able to take milk 
from a cow without touching her, or the butter from the 
milk, letting the milk remain. When churning or making 
cheese, fire is never suffered to be taken outof the house 
during the operation. The first time that a cow is milked 
after calving, it is common to put a piece of silver in the 
bottom of the pail, arid to milk upon it Salt is hi daily 
use ^vitli some, in a similar way, to prevent witchcraft. 
Horse-shoes are nailed on the bottom of the churn for a 
like purpose; and old nails from horse-shoes are some- 
times driven in churn-staffs. Gertain days are deemed un- 
lucky : few persons will remove from or to a house or 
service on Saturday, or the day of the week on which 
Christraas was held that year. On New Year' s- day, and 
May-day, fire is rarely permitted to be taken out of the 
houses, lest they lose their /«<j^. Persons going on a 
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journey have sometimes a man*s oM shoe thrown after 
Ihem, that they may come speed in the object of their pur* 
smt. Crickets comiBg to a house are held to bode some 
change to the family, but are commonly deemed a good 
omen. A stray dog or ^cat coming and remaining in a 
house, is deemed a token of good fortune. 

" The people who follow the fishing business retain a 
different class of superstitions, but are not communicative 
to others on this head. The fotlo^yiDg have been observed : 
Meeting certain persons in the morning, especially wo- 
men when barefooted, is deemed an omen of ill fortune for 
that day. To name a dog, cat, rat, or pig, while bating 
their hook, is surmised to forebode ill luck in that day's 
iishing. They always spit on the first and last hook they 
bait, and in the mouth of the first £sh taken off the hook 
or line. 

" On the death of a person, the nearest neighbours cease 
working until the corpse is interred. Within the house 
where the deceased is, the dishes, and all other kitchen 
utensils, are removed from the shelves or dressers ; look- 
ing glasses are covered or taken down, clocks are stopped, 
and their dial-plates covered. Except in cases deemed very 
infectious, the corpse is always kept one night, and some- 
times two. This sitting with the corpse is called the wake, 
from Lilie-wcJce, (Scottish} the meeting of the friends of 
the deceased before the funeral. Those meetings are ge- 
nerally conducted with great decorum ; portions of the 
Scriptures are read, and frequently a prayer is pronounced 
and a psalm given out fitting for ihe solemn occasion. 
Pipes and tobacco are always laid out on a table, and spi- 
rits or other refreshments are distributed during the mght. 
If a dog or cat passes over the dead body, it is immediately 
killed, as it is believed that the first person it would pass 
over afterwards,, would take the falling'sickness. A plate 
with salt is frequently set on the breast of the corpse, 
which is said to keep the same from swelling. Salt was 
originally used in this way, as * an emblem of the immor- 
tal spirit.' ''—pp. 257—263. 



THE FISHERilfAN'S HUT. 

She listens--ti$ the wind, she cries; 

The moon that rose so full and bright. 
Is now o'ercast-^she looks, she sighs— 

She fears 'twiU be a fitormy night. 

Not long was Anna wed— her mate^ 

A fisherman, was out at sea— 
The night is dark— the morn is late— 
The wind is high, and where is he ? 

Oh who would love, oh who would wed 
A wandering fishermai:i™-to be 

A wretched lonely "vvife, and dread 
Each breath &t hloWs when he's at sea. 

Not long wa^ Anna wei^j one pledge 
Of tend^ foveferteofii bote— 

The storm comes idwri, the billows r£i|e| 
Its father is not yet on shore. 

Oh who would think her portion blest, 
A wandering seaman s wife to be, 

To press the infant to her breast . 
Whose father's on the storniy sea* 

The storm now bursts, the lightning falls. 
The casement rattles with the raiti 5 

And as the gusty tempes|; brawls. 
The little cottage quakes again. 

She does not speak, she does not sigh- 
She gazes on her infant dear, 

A smile lights up the cherub's eye 
Which dims the mother*s with a tear. 

Oh who would be a fieaman*s wife, 
Oh who would bear a seaman's child— » 

To tremble for her husband's life 
To weep hecau§e her infant smiled ? 

iNe'er hadst thou borne a seaman's bdy, 
Ne'er hadst thy husband left the shore-« 

yhbn lie'er hadst felt the frantic joy 
yp ^e^ ithy Ui^m M M Am, 



To press Ins weather-beaten cheek. 
To kiss it dry and warm again ; 

To weep the joy thou canst not speak-— 
Such pleasure is the debt of pain. 

Thy cheerful fire, thy plain repast. 
Thy little couch of love I ween. 

Blazed ten times sweeter than the last, 
And not a cloud that night was seen. 

Oh happy pak ! the pains ye know, 
Still hand in hand with pleasures come, 

For often does the tempest blow. 
And Robin still is safe at home. 

H, 
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AifirSEHIIKTS AND 'PLACES OP EECRTSATtOiT. 

From the New Torh Evening Star. 

There are few places in the world, not even London, 
Paris, or Borne, that possess as many attractions aa our 
own city — some of them are such as no other town, per^ 
haps, can boast of. Upon the scenic beauties of our bay, 
it is needless to descant, for they are unrivalled in all 
that is picturesque and admirable. It seems as if Provi- 
dence, and the taste of man, had purposely so designed 
and arranged these objects, and thrown them together in 
such harmonious diversity and combination of hiil, island, 
fortress, villa, and mountain, that it were vain to attempt 
to improve them by any alteration, as much so aa to 
hope — 

" To gild reianed gold. 
Or ad| another perfume to the violet.'* 
With the geographical position of New York, in re- 
spect to internavigable Communications, and its extraor- 
£nary facilities and advantages for commerce, all the 
world are familiar. Nor are there but few towns where 
; l^e stranger may find more resources for his pleasure and 
I instruction^ as well as for buginess, than a residence in 
this city. The variety is so great, diat it is d'EScult to 
choose. The gourmand, the bon vivant, and the epicure, 
may find in our spacious hotels and markets all that thii 
most fastidious gastronom can desire, from the turtle and 
pine apple of the tropics, £0 the cheep's head, the canvass 
back, Uie trout and venison of our own streams and fo* 
rests. The man of taste, and letters, and science, may 
not unprofitably pass his leisure hours in our various 
museums, theatres, and operas, from the boa constrictor 
at Peale's, and the necromancy of Professor Saubert, to 
the Widow Wadmau of Hughes, the cartoons of RafFaelle, 
or the lecture rooms of our colleges and institutes. The 
pious worshipper of the religion of God has here also 
nearly two hundred temples, of every denomination, some 
of them almost daily opened to his devotions. The poet 
and the sentimentalist may find exhaustlessfood for contem* 
plation upon our unrivalled Battery, the terrace of Castle 
Garden, and even in the Park, which, though within the 
city, is now tastily ornamented, and become a most beau- 
tiful lounge. Or, if his desires are not so bounded as 
those of a XiOndbn cockney, he can extend his excursions 
to the numei'dus lovely retreats in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A few minutes' walk carries him to the ad- 
mired heights of Brooklyn, and the rural scenery on the 
tetired and picturescjufe shore of Long Island, in the di- 
rection of Guanus aiid tJtrecht, which, though seldom 
visited, are amdn^ the; i^ost. agreeable rambleg upon the 
circuit of our 'bay, — Or, if he choose a more romantic 
stroll, the bosques of Hoboken, and the classic precipices 
of Weehawken, which, indeed of a sabbath^ judging by the 
thousands who resort there, are the most , favored of all. 
Perhaps he would prefer to snuff iip the sea-breezes, and 
obtain a coup d'oeif view of the entire ^cetttei^ of our hat-* 
bor and city. The elevated summits of the Pavilion and 
Howard Place, on Staten Island^ furnish him with the 
most sublime prospect that can be imagined, snd there, 
while he beholds the stately and " rich argosies*' of onr 
merchants wafted in from sea, he can, if mineralogically 
inclined, study, as at Hoboken also, the peculiar geology- 
ofthose regions/ abounding in steatite, serpentine, hema- 

;^m^m0fM^ ^^f ^^^^ *5 ^io^e mmn^f offering ij^ 



